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A week or two later, Elizabeth's cousin, former servant, and
bosom friend, the Countess of Nottingham, died. Grief brought
on melancholy again, and in her low spirits the Queen's body
succumbed to the weather. At the beginning of March she was
feverish and could not sleep. Her relative, Sir Robert Carey -
the sporting young gentleman who had walked to Berwick
when Essex ran off with Drake in 1589- saw her at this time.
She was sitting low upon her cushions in one of the Withdrawing
Chambers. She took him by the hand and wrung it hard. *No,
Robin! * she said, * I am not well/ and fetched forty or fifty great
sighs, declaring that her heart was sad and heavy. He tried to
dissipate her melancholy: it was too deep-rooted.

On the eleventh there was an improvement, but it lasted only
a few days. She would take no physic and refused to eat. She sat
pensive and silent. Recently, her coronation ring, which with
almost superstitious affection she had never taken from her
finger, had had to be sawn off, because it was grown into the
flesh. It was a symbolic act; as though her marriage with the
realm was to be dissolved. This was also her subjects' thought.
* Brother/ wrote Roger Manners on iz March, 'for myself, I
am an old man, willing to forsake the world and to give myself
to contemplation and prayer. I will not go about to make kings.*
But others were younger and less scornful of fortune. On
19 March Robert Carey wrote to James that the Queen could
not live more than three days, and that he had placed horses
along the way to Scotland to be first with the news for which the
King was eagerly waiting. The following day, or the day after,
Robert Cecil sent a draft of the proclamation - sweet music it
sounded in the King's ear - with which James was to be pro-
claimed King of England. Letters rained on the Scottish Court.
It was all very natural. But for the Queen, as she lay miserable
and forlorn on her cushions, how little faith there was left in
Israel! She had retained on her finger a ring that Essex had given
her - perhaps for no more romantic reason than that it still fitted
her. Yet it, too, was symbolic. Life, as Gloriana valued it, was
past, and nothing remained but the melancholy memory of its
splendours and sorrows and tragedies. She wanted to die, and